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tender passages and half-tones as Turner, even in his riot, was 
always careful to preserve intact, are simply ignored and left 
out. In etching, as in painting, the most precious qualities 
often reside in the middle tints which, as interludes, connect the 
extremes of light and dark. 

Another analogous defect in second-rate etchings is the want 
of an intelligent scheme of light, shade, and composition. Here, 
again, Turner serves as the consummate master ; for, however 
complex his arrangements, fundamental principles, and often 
strict geometric forms, reduce the whole to intelligent order 
and lucid simplicity. Hence Turner's pictures, often a puzzle 
to the public, are usually a pleasure to the engraver ; they 
almost always translate well into light and shade. Inferior 
artists are scattered and incoherent. I have on a table easel 
the etching of a coast scene : the clouds wander incontinently 
across the sky, as if, without affinities with earth or sea, they had 
lost their way ; the foreground is a disconnected fragment — the 
lines do not lead the eye towards the distance, but run hither 
and thither distractedly. An etcher is seldom able to recover 
himself when he makes a false start ; if he fail to keep in his 
mind the general arrangement and the relation of the parts to 
the whole, every touch he adds but leads his plate further 
astray. It were almost an endless task to point out the many 
directions in which an etcher can go wrong ; indeed, when I 
think of the rare and varied qualifications needed for good work, 
it would seem next to impossible to keep right. Mr. Hamerton 
devotes no less than nine chapters to the faculties, manual or 
mental, that the etcher must press into his service. From these 
disquisitions we learn that any plate will fall short of perfection 
which does not answer to the following desiderata : — " Compre- 
hensiveness," " Abstraction/ ' " Selection," "Sensitiveness," 
"Emphasis," "Passion," "Frankness," "Speed." Mr. Sey- 
mour Haden, who rightly holds himself "in some measure 
responsible " for the "impulsion which has of late years been 
given to the subject of etching in this country," writes with an 
eloquence, which his pen shares with his pencil, of the accom- 
plishments required of the etcher as follows : — 

"What, then, is the amount and kind of previous knowledge 
and skill required by the etcher ? It is an innate artistic spirit, 
without which all the study in the world is useless. It is the 
cultivation of this spirit, not arduously, but lovingly. It is the 
knowledge that is acquired by a life of devotion to what is true 
and beautiful, by the daily and hourly habit of weighing and 
comparing what we see in nature, and thinking of how it should 
be represented in Art. It is the habit of constant observation of 
great things and small, and the experience that springs from it. 
It is taste, which a celebrated painter once said, but not truly, is 
rarer than genius. The skill that grows out of these habits is 



the skill required by the etcher. It is the skill of the analyst 
and of the synthesist, the skill to combine and the skill to 
separate, to compound and to simplify, to detach plane from 
plane, to fuse detail into mass, to subordinate definition to space, 
distance, light, and air. Finally, it is the acumen to perceive 
the near relationship that expression bears to form, and the skill 
to draw them, not separately, but together." 

The words just quoted substantiate the claim which etching 
has on men of thought and culture. An etching can be scruti- 
nised as something which may be spelt, read, and construed ; 
it partakes of the nature of a literary effusion ; it may be said to 
conform to the rules of syntax and prosody. The etching of a 
plate, like the writing of an essay, needs, at the outset, that the 
subject should be comprehensively grasped ; the thorough un- 
derstanding of the theme can alone insure mastery in the treat- 
ment. The composition must be as skilfully constructed as a 
drama, and by-plays and episodes so managed as to assist, not 
detract from, the main action. And specially has the etcher 
occasion to exercise the faculty of selection, for his method being 
circumscribed, he must leave out all that is irrelevant, and 
insert, emphasize, and magnify the truth and beauty dominant 
in nature, making his transcript not so much an extract or 
abridgment as an essence and concentration, a microcosm, so 
to say, or a little world reflecting the larger world of nature. 
And inasmuch as something will have to be passed by without 
record, it is as well that all the needle touches shall be perfect of 
its kind, the right thing in the right place. And as for execu^ 
tion, or what the poet might call diction, and the literary man 
style, the word "sensitiveness" most nearly expresses the 
quality to be prayed for. Certain writers, especially the more 
weighty — Dr. Johnson, for example — have lacked sensitiveness ; 
and many artists — such, for instance, as Giulio Romano— have < 
been equally wanting in aesthetic intuitions. But painters like Fra 
Angelico, Raphael, and William Blake, and poets like Shelley and 
Tennyson, are highly strung, and sensitive it may be to excess, 
trembling with emotion, quivering as a leaf, or vibrating as a 
lyre. Even so responsive must the etcher be who beholds in 
nature the poem, and reflects the vision in his picture. I think 
there are few conditions more enviable than that of the etcher, 
when thus warmed up to his subject. An orator has supreme 
moments of exaltation ; a poet, a musician, or singer experiences 
transports ; more meditative, yet no less blissful, are the etcher's 
moods when in close communion with nature. While he sketches, 
amid the stillness of the mountains, or by the side of shadowy 
streams, the etcher shares companionship with Izaak Walton, the 
contemplative angler, and with Wordsworth, the philosophic 
poet. 

(To be continued.) 
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DAVID PLAYING BEFORE SAUL. 



D. W. Wynfield, Painter. 



S. S. Smith, Engraver. 




j]MONG Mr. Wynfield's exhibited pictures it is sel- 
dom we find that he has selected subjects taken 
from Scripture narrative ; we recall, indeed, but 
three, and these are among his later productions 
— ' Ruth and Boaz,' in Burlington House last 
year ; ' Joseph making himself known to his 
Brethren,' in the preceding Royal Academy Ex- 
hibition ; and the picture we engrave this month, ' David playing 
before Saul,' which was in the Royal Academy of 1876. Attached 
to the title in the catalogue was a reference to the words in 1 
Samuel xvi. 23 : " And it came to pass, when the evil spirit from 
God was upon Saul, that David took an harp, and played with his 
hand : so Saul was refreshed, and was well, and the evil spirit 
departed from him." The first king of Israel, who was given in 
compliance with their worldly and ambitious desires, though goodly 



in person, in character was morbid, jealous, and irritable ; and 
when, after repeated acts of disobedience and iniquity, the Spirit 
of the Lord was taken from him, unchecked fits of envious passion 
became so terrible that but one among his household ventured to 
stay in the presence of the infuriated man. And yet, as is often 
the case, the very gentle courage and irreproachable conduct of 
the young shepherd of Bethlehem, with possibly the presentiment 
that he was destined to succeed him on the throne of Israel, was 
such a reproach to one who made himself a victim to his sins, that 
even as David sang sweet melodies to the harp which had so often 
sounded over the hills of Lebanon and the plains of the Jordan, 
the unrestful, suspicious heart made him well-nigh a murderer as 
well as a hater of the young musician. Mr. Wynfield's rendering 
of the incident is appreciative and striking ; the suppressed rage 
of the king, with the maniacal expression and the hardly restrained 
action, as one hand clutches the arm of the chair and the other is 
raised in an uneasy, irate manner to his mouth, depict much force, 
and contrast strongly with the calm face and attitude of the " sweet, 
singer of Israel," while the anxious though cowardly attendants, 
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who half draw aside the curtain, repeat the tale of their fear and 
the monarch's fury, the significance whereof is increased by the 
dull and unadorned apartment, which is in harmony with the gloom 
and mental desolateness of the unhappy Saul. All this, again, 
proves how carefully the artist applies himself to his subject, ad- 
hering always to the side of truth rather than to that of fiction 
and his own imagination. 



THE HOUSE OF MOURNING. 



Carl Hoff, Painter. 



E. L. Meyer, Engraver. 



AMONG the works of Carl Hoff there are many more preten- 
tious ones, but few more complete in every way than the one now 
before us. The picture is notable in the entire absence of that 
gloating on the portrayal of death which was so delighted in cen- 
turies ago by the early German schools, and even in our day finds 
a host of exponents in the French Academy. Although death has 
here probably deprived the family of the bread-winner, he is evi- 
dently regarded more in his character of the friend than the 
avenger. M. Carl Hoff was born at Mannheim in 1838, and 
studied successively at Carlsruhe and Diisseldorf. He travelled 
for the purpose of study through France, Italy, and Greece. He 
is a member of the Academy at Rotterdam, and has obtained 
medals at Berlin, Vienna, and Diisseldorf. He was a pupil and 
adopted the style of Vautier. 



WHITTINGTON. 
Engraved by J. Stodart, from the Statue by C. B. Birch. 

Mr. Birch's name has appeared for some years past as a con- 
tributor to the sculpture-room of the London Royal Academy. 
Many of his works have been busts and medallions ; one of the 
latter, a portrait of his great master, J. A. Foley, R. A., whose very 



successful pupil Mr. Birch is proving himself to be. If we mistake 
not, he has used the pencil as well as the chisel, both in landscape 
and figure subjects. The statue of ' Whittington ' was exhibited 
at Burlington House in 1873. Admirable as the whole of the 
work is, we direct especial attention to the powerfully animated 
and thoroughly intelligent expression of the future Lord Mayor of 
London, far truer to our ideal than the boyish, almost weak, coun- 
tenance frequently assigned to the historically bold, clever, aspiring 
" Dick," who, according to Mr. Birch's rendering, is certainly a 
stalwart son of the good old Gloucestershire knight, whose fallen 
fortunes he bid his son strive to retrieve in the city the streets of 
which, according to country-folk, are paved with gold. The youth- 
ful adventurer halts by the milestone on Highgate Hill, which 
proved, indeed, the turning-stone of his destiny, whence he heard 
the voice of Bow Church bells, " in the roadway of Chepe," bidding 
him "turn again," and he would be "thrice Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don." They sang to him over the broad " smooth field " which 
we call Smithfield, through the tall poplars surrounding the Spa 
discovered long after at Sadler's Wells, across the classic regions 
of Iseldone and Tolentone, with their Roman and Saxon remains 
— our Islington and Highbury — and into the park, by the borders 
of which he stood, where but short time before the nobles had 
taken counsel together how they might rid their king and country 
of the rebels, who, with Wat Tyler at their head, had caused such 
trouble to the land. Very cleverly has Mr. Birch given the as- 
sured and determined look which sent the lad back to London 
town, whether to invest his small stock of gold in the purchase of 
the traditional " cat " or not we do not say, but at least to work 
so honestly that his master gave him his daughter for wife, with a 
goodly dowry ; and by successful trading and clever banking 
operations he became so wealthy that, as tradition records, during 
his last mayoralty, when King Henry V. dined with him, he can- 
celled all the monarch's debts by throwing the bonds into a fire 
made of precious woods and spices. Great strength and firmness 
are manifested in the attitude, and the work is altogether satis- 
factory. 
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THE EXHIBITION OF ARTS APPLIED TO INDUSTRY.— THE MUSEUM OF DECORATIVE ART.- 

PICTURE.— DEATH OF COMPTE-CALIX. 



-CABANEL'S NEW 




HE Union Centrale des Beaux-Arts appliques a 
rindustrie has just opened its doors for its sixth 
exhibition. This most useful and valuable or- 
ganisation has not exhibited before since 1876, 
the Grand Exposition Universelle of 1878 having 
interrupted the series of its biannual displays. 
The last one was devoted to tapestry. This year 
it is given over to metal-work of all descriptions, such as bronzes, 
silver-ware, jewellery, fine iron- work, both forged and cast, &c, 
&c. But other productions wherein Art has been allied to indus- 
try are not excluded, and porcelains, terra-cotta ware, engraved 
gems, wood-carvings, ornamented furniture, laces, fans, lacquer- 
work, &c, have found a place in the wide area of the Palais de 
lTndustrie. The exhibition is, in fact, arranged in two divisions, 
the one of metal-work and the other of Art-industries in general 
— the only difference in the prominence of the two being that no 
premiums will be accorded in the latter section. 

The well-known firm of Alphonse Giroux and Co. exhibits one 
of the most charming novelties in decorative work that is to be 
found in the whole exhibition. It is the cloisomii ivory-work, 
composed after the fashion of the cloisonne* enamels, but it is in 
reality a mosaic-work of fragments of ivory and bits of coloured 
woods, the divisions between the pieces being concealed by irregu- 
lar lines in burnished metal. The designs are in the Japanese 
style, the patterns being usually brilliant-hued birds and flowers 
in coloured woods on a background of ivory. The soft, creamy 
tints of that material throw out the bright colours of the main 
designs with very beautiful effect. A table-top was shown, the 



design being a gaily-plumaged cock, the stand of the table being 
in the tripod form. A card-receiver showed a golden pheasant 
amid a tangle of pink gillyflowers, the colours of the blossoms 
and the birds looking very lovely against the mellow ivory. This 
was supported by three cranes in bronze grasping the basin in 
their beaks ; these cranes were cast from Japanese models. In 
the same work was shown a beautiful little cabinet with a bird-of- 
paradise depicted on each of the panels. A second card-receiver 
showed birds and flowers on raised work of gold and silver on the 
ivory background, and was supported by the same group of cranes 
as was the first described. This was, however, rather too much a 
direct copy of the Japanese work, and lacked the tinge of origi- 
nality which the designs in coloured woods possessed. 

In china-ware, the chief novelty appears to be the faience with 
raised designs of fruit and flowers. Many of the articles are 
highly artistic in design and colouring, as for instance a bottle- 
shaped vase of a dull-green hue, across the front of which was 
laid a branch of the wild rose in full relief bearing a single open 
blossom. A pair of vases of a pale-green hue were adorned with 
clusters of the strawberry-plant, laden with fruit and blossoms. 
A very large amphora-shaped vase of a pale-yellow tint was set in 
tall water-reeds and rushes, while aquatic flowers were clustered 
around the handles. A very charming plant-vase of a deeper 
shade of yellow was mounted in black wood incised with gold, its 
decoration being a branch of cherries drooping across the front 
with apparent carelessness. The great charm of almost all the 
designs in this new ware lies in the absence of stiffness or con- 
ventionality, the flowers and fruits having all the grace and realis- 
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